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**l hit a steam¬ 
boat officer. He 
made it a fight 
and lost” 


By CAPTAIN DINGLE 

ILLUSTRATED BY W. V. CHAMBERS 


No mere landsman can wholly understand the sailor's love for his 
ship—that love which sees in towering spars and sturdy stanchions 
something more than inanimate timber—but the most lubberly of 
landlubbers cannot but sense the spell of the sea in this story of the 
Nereid and the men who trod her decks. 


Steamers hauled alongside, tearing at her vitals with their 
dead weight while her gaunt arms swung coal into them. 
Coal freighters from home drew beside her, and in turn 
their derricks filled her holds again for fueling steamers 
to take from her. These coal freighters were ships of her 
own kind; sailing ships; and the old Nereid seemed to 
snuggle closer to them while the winches lay quiet and the 
torrent of coal ceased for a spell while the empty ships lay 
waiting for the tug that was to start them on another 
long voyage for coal. 

Long nights she lay, burdened with coal, when no 
steamer came for fuel, and in the starry silences it 
seemed as if the soul of her communed with her dying 
fabric. Coal dust now begrimed the lovely sea nymph at 
her bow. An arm had long since been plucked from a 
shapely shoulder by a dirty coaster’s wire. Green sea 
grasses writhed at her waterline, a fathom long, streaming 
downwards like dripping hair each time she rolled to the 
swell. Little voices filled the old hulk. India teak 
whispered to English oak, and Oregon pine confided in 
Russian hemp. The trailing weeds trickled water back to 
the harbor; the mast partners chafed like the harsh 
breathing of an overfed ogre. But the softest voices were 
the most insistent: the voices of frame and plank, beam 
and knee, whispering memories of the days when they 
sang in jubilant chorus, exulting in their stress, challeng¬ 
ing the deep sonorous roar of the racing seas outside, the 
impotent thunder of falling seas above, speeding her teas 
to market, pride of the fleet. 

All in all, sordid though her lot had become, the fallen 
Nereid knew peace sometimes. While she freighted 
miserable coolies across the Pacific, she had known misery 
in the deepest degree, for the wretches recruited for the 
Chincha Islands were primarily the scrapings and sweep¬ 
ings of the Chinese equivalent of Hell, Hull and Bedlam; 
they were going to a degraded existence from which few 
ever came back; their masters knew everything about 
their past and future, and cared nothing about the present, 
except to get them to work with the fewest losses and the 
least expense. It was impossible for any decent old ship 
to know peace with her bosom so laden. Coal was not 
nice, even as a cargo. It was less nice, when the ship 
swung and rolled and blistered at a harbor mooring, a 
sheer hulk accumulating grass and all manner of marine 
growths for the fishes to live, love and fight among. It 
was unpleasant when a screaming gale lashed the harbor 
to yeast, and she was forced to wallow, straining every 
fastening in her, to the wrench of two thousand tons of 
coal tugging at an immoveable mooring, when by all 
good reasoning she ought to be giving that storm a battle 
out in the open with spray-wetted canvas flaunted like a 
banner. 

But coal, after all, was a part of civilization. Fertilizer 
was, too, for that matter; but slavery was not, and life on 
the Islands was worse than slavery had ever been. The 
trade disgraced a ship as it disgraced men. There was 
no disgrace in the custodianship of coal, and the giving of 
it to ships in need. Humble it might be, and wearying, 
and grimy, but there were moments when an old ship 
might revel in memories of less humble, braver, more 
sparkling days. 

npHEN one day the last ton of coal was taken from the 
Nereid, and she lay empty. Steamers came in for fuel, 
but they went across the bar and took their coal at the 
new docks. Coal freighters took their cargoes in and 
helped to build up a mountain of black diamonds against 
the coal shutes. The old hulk swung idly, so trammelled 
with heavy grasses that she scarcely responded to the 
vagrant breezes, though she floated light with empty hold. 

Men began to come out to her in a water lighter: men 
with scrubbers and buckets, and lime, and clean new 
plank. For many days water flowed, and brooms swished. 
It was like those glorious old days when tea ships lay at 
Pagoda Anchorage waiting for their cargoes; when every 
mate vied with every other in keeping his ship spotless 
and trim. But now no water sluiced, or brooms or swabs 
cleaned outside the scarred and grimy hull. No cleansing 
grace brought back to glory the forlorn figure of the sea 


“I thought I heard the Old Man say: 

‘Leave her, Johnny, leave her * 

To-morrow you will get your pay, 

For it's time for us to leave her." 

S O THE Nereid came in to port. Steam had not killed 
her—yet. But it had hurt her, mortally. She might 
linger on, through trades and occupations woefully 
unfitted for the smartest clipper of a smart run, but she 
was doomed. And the men who worked her up the bay 
and into dock knew it. 

The captain knew her owners had sold her. He would 
go into steam; not because he liked steamers, but because 
the sea was his living, and he must live. The mate who 
had stayed with her many voyages, hoping that some day 
he might command her, knew that he must start over in 
unaccustomed steam and hope again. None of her 
company would greatly suffer her loss, unless, perhaps, 
here and there might be one man who realized the deepest 
truth of the sea, that a ship possesses a soul. But those 
men were few in the days when the full-rigged ship 
Nereid was sold to a Chilean merchant to freight coolies 
to work on the Chincha guano islands. 

There were two young men among the crowd clewing 
up and harbor-furling the sails to whom the ship’s home¬ 
coming meant more than to most of the rest, for they were 
just completing their apprenticeship to the sea. Les 
Irwin had been out of his time more than a month; he 
had made the homeward passage as acting third mate. 
His was a bright future, at sea; and he liked the sea. Tim 
Yager would probably flunk his examination for second 
mate, and things did not look so bright for him. He was 
a good enough sailorman, but there had been a pitiful 
lack of something worth while in his bringing up, which 
gave him a morose outlook and made him believe that 
the advice of well-wishers was nothing but covert reproof 
of his failings. 

“So, Tim, this is the end of the old ship,” Irwin said, 
when the lines were fast and the crew had scampered into 
the forecastles to dress for the shore. 

“End?” echoed Tim Yager, sullenly. “She’s sold, 
ain’t she?” 

“Into the Chincha coolie trade!” 

“What does the trade matter? She won’t care.” 

“The pretty Nereid carrying coolies? In that trade, 
too?” 


You talk as if a ship knows some- 
Irwin.” 

believe she does know. Glad I’m not stay¬ 
ing, anyhow. I’d hate to see the old 
girl slide down the scale like that. 
What are you going to do, Tim? 
Steam?” 

Tim scowled. “Keep on slogging in 
deepwater forecastles, I suppose,” he 
snapped. “We can’t all be smart and 
get our tickets. Suppose you’ll soon be 
a bridge ornament on a flossy liner. 
Suit you, that will. Look pretty, 
owner’s daughter fall in love with your 
manly shape, and then took into the 
firm and made superintendent so you 
can bully dzmn poor juniors and green 
shipmasters! Les Irwin, Esquire! 
Maybe some day you’ll go to Parlia¬ 
ment and be a blooming duke or some¬ 
thing.” 

Irwin laughed good naturedly. He 
could allow for Tim’s sourness. His 

own youth had been pleasantly 

ordered. He was high spirited, and 
his future was assured. Moreover, the 
horoscope Tim had cast of his future 
was not so very wide of the outline 
which often figured in his 
own waking dreams. 
Poor Tim had known no 
such youth as his. He 
had no bright prospects, 
for his was not a bright 
or studious mind. And 
his nature had been 
darkened and embittered 
by Institution up-bring¬ 
ing, and the unmerited 
reproach of thoughtless 
youngsters because of it. 
“You’re too hopeful 
about my future, Tim,” said Irwin. “You’ll probably 

be master of a big ship when I come to you for a job. 

Come up and have a feed with me to-night, anyhow. 
Let’s have one good bust together, whoever gets to be 
skipper first.” 


T HE Nereid seemed to know how great her fall had 
been. She had shown her graceful figurehead in 
many China ports before. There was a time when hard¬ 
bitten sailors paused to point her out in the stream. Her 
dainty model, and lofty, glistening spars set her apart 
even among the splendid clippers of the heyday of the tea 
trade. But, now, stripped to that most piteous of all rigs, 
a full-rigged ship turned into a bark by the simple and 
economical contrivance of taking away the yards from 
the mizzen, she sneaked in, loaded her sweating freight 
of Chinese coolies doomed to a living death on the guano 
islands, and sneaked out with a Dago master and a Dago 
crew to stagger across the Pacific, reeking and groaning 
and shamed. 

She made many such voyages. Her hull soon lacked 
paint. Her rigging was slovenly, and she could not sail 
with the handling she got. The sheer grace of her hull 
could not be hidden, any more than the beauty of the 
sea nymph at her stem; but she dragged her weary 
burden across the seas with lagging gait, scarred and 
crippled with all the horrible disfigurements of the 
Chincha coolie ship. 

The time came, inevitably, when even the Chincha 
coolie trade demanded newer ships, and a coal company 
bought the Nereid. She made her last passage under sail, 
loaded with steam coal, and picked up harbor moorings 
in Durban outer harbor. There they stripped her of more 
lofty glory, until only a gaunt main lowermast with 
mainyard were left, like a cruciform gibbet rearing out of 
her grimy deck. In the cruel swells of Port Natal she 
rolled until her grim-looking coal derrick groaned. 
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nymph at the bows. No riggers came to raise again those 
lofty spars. Carpenters hammered and sawed; pumps 
poured tons of black water from the coal choked bilges in- 
into the harbor; men scrubbed her black decks, and 
houses; painters even splashed cheap paint on every part 
of the interior structure; men whitewashed the holds 
and built bunks in long bulkheaded compartments. All 
within. The outer hull remained grimy and battered. 
Inside the Nereid resembled a poor makeshift of a 
hospital, or a jail. 

Soon her new destiny was to appear. Out from the 
Bluff men were stretching a massive sea wall. Clever 
engineers planned; alert overseers guided; keen con¬ 
tractors profited; and convicts rolled the stones, lifted the 
burdens, gave the sweat. Down near the work the hulk 
was towed, and moored again, and that night she moth¬ 
ered a sullen brood of hopeless men. The convicts were 
lodged in those two long bulkheaded, whitewashed com¬ 
partments. By day they simmered and sweat on the rock- 
piles; at night they slept uneasily and cursed their task¬ 
masters. 

L ESLIE IRWIN had prospered. Not, perhaps, as 
poor, surly Tim Yager had foretold, but very ma¬ 
terially nevertheless. He had found life aboard a liner 
irksome, for all the life and change of it; but he had found 
a wife, though not an owner’s daughter, who had money 
enough to take him off the sea and keep him at home 
while the glamor of her brideship lasted. When the first 
bloom had worn off wedded bliss, he discovered that 
money had bred in him the money craze, and had killed 
the sea-lure that had once been his all-in-all. He went 
into business, and his wife’s money made him prosper. 
He reached the point where making money governed all 
his waking hours, and influenced his dreams. He was 
nearing the peak of success as a contractor of vast 
undertakings, when the woman who had made it all 
possible died, leaving him with a poor, puny, crippled 
son, and the knowledge that he had used her solely to his 
own advancement. He experienced a moment of mild 
shock when he realized it, for he had believed, in a de¬ 
tached sort of way, that he had married for love, whereas 
now he knew he had married for ambition. The helpless, 


unpromising son was placed with kind folks who were 
none the less hirelings, and Irwin plunged afresh into big 
business. He took charge of the work on the big sea wall 
at the Bluff. 

He was immediately interested in the old hulk, but not 
in the way that might be imagined. She was known by a 
number, and as a unit in the plant he controlled he 
regarded her. He knew that his profits and his reputation 
depended greatly upon the progress of his work; and that 
depended upon the fitness of his men. As human fitness 
depends largely upon human comfort, Irwin was inter¬ 
ested in knowing how his convict labor was housed and 
fed and amused. 

He did not recognize the old ship, even when he 
stepped upon her once familiar decks. She had been 
changed a bit by the Chincha Island people, and still 
more by the coal firm. She had lost her glories of spar and 
sail, and the loss had changed her as the loss of her hair 
would change a beautiful woman. But chief of all the 
reasons for Irwin’s failure to recognize the grand old 
clipper, in which he had grown from boy to man, in which 
he had learned everything worthwhile that he had ever 
learned, was that he had unlearned at least one lesson 
which was at the mainspring of his manhood. The sea and 
the ship had taught him unselfishness, as it taught cour¬ 
age. Big business, while it required courage of a sort, had 
no room for unselfishness, and he had grown an outer hide 
of practicality which, overgrowing his eyes like a snake’s 
membrane, rendered him blind to all else but utility. If 
he had rowed around the ship’s bows, he might perhaps 
have had a memory chord touched by the sight of the 
sea nymph; though, since she had lost an arm, and was 
the color of a coal imp, her appeal might have failed. 

But he did look closely into the interior arrangements. 
He made the carpenters tear out the bunks, and put in 
hammocks, knowing that the light swinging canvas 
hammocks were cleaner, cooler, and far more comfortable 
than box bunks of boards with stuffed mattresses. He 
also instituted a sort of honor system, making better be¬ 
haved convicts gang foremen for weekly terms, and 
giving these men privileges in the way of liberty after 
work. Not that he allowed them to leave the hulk. That 
was no way to achieve efficiency, in Durban's West 


Street; but he let them spend two hours on deck after 
supper, and follow such employment as they fancied. 
Some of the men made things in those hours which sold 
in town for very welcome pocket money, and pocket 
money bought tobacco, and fruit. 

Others among the involuntary laborers were not so 
industrious. They played at many games which were 
playable with makeshift tools. They played cards; and 
when all the greasy, round-cornered packs were in use, 
enthusiasts made packs for themselves out of leaves torn 
from books, the “pips” simply smudged on with grimy 
thumbs. Leaves from Bibles, and prison-mission tracts 
were favorites. They were supposed to bring luck, but, 
since one heedless devotee received ten days cells for 
using the chaplain’s loaned Bible, perhaps the luck was 
not so certain. 

Some sang. Many howled, thinking they sang. And 
some sang well, of decent things; some badly, of ribaldry. 
Irwin was wondering, one Saturday afternoon, whether it 
would be wise to take that gang of law-breakers on a boat 
picnic. It was his first Saturday afternoon with the 
convict labor problem, and he went on board to talk it 
over with the chief warder. Again, it was not the pleasure 
of the men that concerned him but the effect of an outing 
as applied to their working efficiency. He had not taken 
sufficient notice of the convicts to distinguish one face 
from another. The thing he looked for most narrowly 
was muscle and docility. After that, muscle. Docility 
could be taught. He stepped on board just as the guards 
were setting the men to work washing their clothes They 
were ranged in rows before benches lined with buckets. 
Forward, on what had been the forehatch, but which was 
now a covered platform used as a carpenter’s shop, the 
good-conduct men prepared to busy themselves with their 
various hobbies. Plutocrats, these men, with others to 
wash their clothes for them. As Irwin met the warder, the 
gang started scrubbing, and snatches of song rose to time 
the stroke. 

“/ wanna man, I wanna man, 

I wanna mansion in th ’ sky,” 

Continued on page 66 
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“Niagara Maid” Silk Hosiery 
happily combines shapely 
refinement with superlative 
elegance and proved economy. 
In all the season’s colors. 


The Better Made 

HOSIERY 

A CANADIAN PRODUCT 


c Alio Makers of 

"Niagara Maid ” Silk . Gloves. 

Niagara Maid” Glove Silk Underwear. 


FACTORIES AT BRANTFORD 



Growing Children Love Soups 



— and. nothing better can 
be served them if they are 
tasty and rich in nourish¬ 
ment. With St. Charles 
Milk you can easily pre¬ 
pare many appetizing 
and economical soups. 
Write the Borden Co. 
Limited, Montreal, for 
free book containing 
numerous tested recipes. 
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T CHARLES MILi 


USE IT WHEREVER THE RECIPE CALLS FOR MILK 


“Been in France?" 

“No; never got that far. But I got my 
papers; flat feet, they call it. Took ’em 
a year to find it out, an’ I don’ know it 
yet, but I ain’t quarrelin’. In the army 
you do as you’re told, an’ if an officer says 
to you, ‘Wilson, you got flat feet/ you 
don’ argue about it; you go home. An’ 
here I am." 

“I suppose you can do all that chicken- 
dance stuff?" 

“What you mean, ‘chicken - dance 
stuff’?” 

“Form fours!" Gander shouted the 
order as he remembered it from the drill 
that day on the vacant lots adjoining 
Plainville. 

“Sure, I can form fours, but not all by 
myself. You’ll be orderin’ me into 
battalion formation next. Try me on 
‘Shun’." 

“Shun!" Gander shouted, and the 
new hired man sprang to a military atti¬ 
tude, as though hit by an electric shot. 
His shoulders came back, his heels 
together, his waist-line shrank inward. 

“Real Kaiser stuff," said Gander. 
“Now we got an army of our own. To¬ 
morrow mornin’ we’ll attaek the barley. 
Do you form fours for that?" 

“It ain’t so bad when you get used to 
it,” said Grit, puzzled' at the bitterness m 
Gander’s voice. “An’’ the girls, they faS ! 
for you, hard." 

Gander grunted, and Grit avoided' the- 
subject for the time being. He entertained 
a pleasant and apparently harmless 
philosophy about women. He regarded 
them from a distance, but with much 
quiet amusement. Women to him were 
like a picture show, to be looked at, 
laughed at, and forgotten. 

By the time harvest was over Grit had’ 
become a fixture on the Stake farm. From 
his own abundant unconcern he innocu- , 
lated Gander, and, although Grit was a 
dozen years the elder, the two became 
close cronies. It was from Grit that 
Gander learned to laugh at the world. 
And every time he laughed at the world he 
felt that, in some way, he was getting even 
with Josephine Burge. 

In the summer of 1916 Dick Claus 
came home, unfit for military service— 
tuberculosis. The doctors hoped he would 
be all right when he got his lungs full of 
prairie air, and his father deeded him a 
half-section of land—a generosity which 
had the double merit of providing for his 
son and at the same time reducing, his own 
income tax. 

The marriage of Richard Glaus and 
Josephine Burge took place iiri September. 

To be Contri/nuid 


The Hulk 

Continued from page 15 

piped a hard faced youth ua a female 
imitation. At once another of the chap¬ 
lain’s bad prospects bellowed forth in a 
lusty bass: 

“Send down Sal , send down Sal , 

Send down Salvation from on high'.” 

These were men who attended the mis- 
sioner’s meetings. They would attend 
anything which offered a change from 
prison doldrums. If they got a little fun 
out of it, they were satisfied. If the mis- 
sioner believed they had got a little good 
out of it, the missioner was glad, and 
would report their salvation when next he 
wrote home for funds. Some of the con¬ 
victs, perhaps with a trace of wholesome 
shame, did not go to meetings. These had 
their own particular songs. 

“Ho, I've dined among lords, dooks, 
an ’ mar kisses. 

An ’ all the great nobs of the day, 

So don't make no narsty remarkises, 

An ’ don't mention Botany Bay.” 

Then there were cld sailormen who, 
ashore, had forgotten the teaching of the 
sea, and got consigned to durance vile. 
These were happier than others, because 
they had been sent to the old hulk. There 
was at least the shippy smell, thesea tang, 
and the free air. No jail ever possessed 
those. The sailor convicts sang chanteys 
until the washing of clothes might almost 
be imagined to be the surging of seas; 
v the gibbet-like mainmast and yard ap¬ 
peared to grow until the old clipper was 
clothed in snowy sail. 



Only 
this way 
is sure 


Nothing else can deam toilet 
bowls so thoroughly and' surely 
as Sani-Flush. It does away 
with mops, pails and acid's. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. Follow directions on the 
can. Flush. Every mark,. stain 
and incrustation is gone.. The 
bowl is white and clean. Even 
the unreachable trap, SO' espe¬ 
cially dangerous if neglected in 
hot weather, has been cleaned of 
all sediment. 

Always keep a can of Sam- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 
It is harmless to plumbing; 
connections. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con¬ 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store , 
or send 35c for a full-si&e cart. 


Sani-Flush 

Cleans Closet Bov-ls Without Scouring 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & C0L, Lxn. 
Toronto, Canada- 

33 Farringdon Road. London;.ECJt,.Engla nd 



Mother’s Favorite 
For Baby’s Skin 


The pure, cleansing properties of 
the Soap make it ideal for baby’s 
daily bath. Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment it does much to prevent 
little skin and scalp troubles be¬ 
coming serious and to keep baby’s 
tender skin healthy and clear. Cuti¬ 
cura Talcum is soothing and cool¬ 
ing, ideal for baby after a bath. 

Sample Each Free by Mall. Address Canadian 
Depot: “Stenhouse, Ltd.. Montreal.' Price. Soap 
26c^Ointment 26 and 50c. Talcum 26c. 

Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 





DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INST ANTLY.mnkes them appear 
tinturolli/ dark, longr and luxuri¬ 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face, rertn-uj 
harmless. Used by millions of UmW 
women. Solid form or water-proof l»<J- 


MAYBELL1NE CO.. CHICAGO 
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“As I was walking down the street, 
Hoodah, to my hoodah! 

A pretty gal I chanced to meet, 

Hoodah hoodah day! 

So blow the wind heigh-ho, to Cali- 
forn-i-o, 

There's lots of gold, so I’ve been told, 
On the banks of the Sacramento .” 

I RWIN felt a mild sort of thrill as he 
stepped among the men and heard that 
old sea chorus. It seemed as if, for the 
first time, he truly realized that the hulk 
had been a ship. There was a hint in his 
keen eyes, too, that he might just be 
realizing that convicts were human beings 
—at least, some of them. The chief war¬ 
der brought him to a halt in a clear space 
between the last of the clothes scrubbers 
and the little party of good conduct men 
who were busy with making rag mats, 
wood carvings, all manner of things. 

“I think it would be unwise, Mr. Irwin, 
to let the men go out of the ship on a picnic 
to-morrow. It hasn’t been done, sir,” the 
warder said. “A dangerous precedent.” 

Irwin was far away in thought. Those 
old chanteys bothered him. They drifted 
the dust of years away on their breath, 
and uncovered a part of him which he had 
left to be buried alive. There was one 
song just starting in the open carpenter’s 
shop, and it was being sung in the real 
old sea fashion, with a solo chanteyman 
and a roaring chorus. 

“Any objection to having a tug come 
out and tow the hulk around the harbor?” 
Irwin snapped, his ears wide to catch the 
chantey. “I’ll provide the tug, and to-b- 
tobacco.” 

“I’ve no objection to that, Mr. — ” said 
the officer, but Irwin impatiently waved 
him to silence, listening to the lusty song. 

l, The work was hard, the voyage long:" 

(piped the chanteyman) 

“Leave her, Johnny, leave her!" (roared 
the chorus) 

“The seas were high the gales were 
strong:” (the solo again) 

“ It's time for us to leave her!” (the bellow 
went aloft. 

Irwin frowned. He found himself hum¬ 
ming the tune. His lips trembled, almost 
forming the words. The warden stared at 
him, for he was under no misunderstand¬ 
ing regarding Irwin’s concern for the con¬ 
vict laborers’ welfare. He knew the mo¬ 
tive. But Irwin was walking towards the 
singers, with his eye fixed upon the 
chanteyman as the next verse rolled forth. 

“The food was bad, the wages low: 

Leave her, Johnny, leave her! 

Some day again we’re bound to go: 

But it’s time for its to leave her!” 

The chanteyman looked up, just as he 
was about to lead off the next stanza, and 
met the fixed gaze of Irwin. The man 
was engaged with chisel and plane, form¬ 
ing a long piece of wood into what seemed 
to be intended to represent a war club, or 
a heavy bomerang. The chief merit 
in the work lay in the palpable earnestness 
of the workman, and the tender solicitude 
with which he squinted along the curves, 
marking each defect. He responded to 
Irwin’s fixed stare with a sour grimace, 
and bent again to his work. But he did 
not carry on with the song. 

“Yager! How did you get here?” 
snapped Irwin, suddenly aware of the 
reason why that old chantey stirred him 
so. 

“Same way as the rest of us,” growled 
Tim Yager, bending over his carving. As 
if in afterthought he added: “I’ve seen 
you plenty o’ times, lording it over us like 
Billy-be-Damned. I’m s’prised you ain’t 
Guv’nor o’ South Africa.” 

“But what have you been doin| with 
yourself? You were as good a sailorman 
as ever knotted a ropeyarn.” 

“Went into steam,” grinned Tim, flash¬ 
ing the briefest glance upwards. “Ruin 
of all good sailors, steam is.” 

“But steam didn’t put you here?” 

“Oh, that? I hit a steamboat officer 
that had rich folks. He made it a fight, 
and lost. They said I tried to murder him, 
and money talks. You know that, I 
s’pose.” 

“Did he die, then?” 

“Might as well have. He’ll never walk 
again.” Yager scraped hard at his 
carving, his head bent low. “Poor swine!” 
he muttered. 

I RWIN went ashore full of strange feel¬ 
ings. It had been a shock to him to 
find Tim Yager there in convict garb. It 


had been rather startling to hear that 
muttered ‘Poor swine!’ He had not felt 
surprise that Yager should, in a moment 
of passion, badly beat up an enemy; but 
to hear that “Poor swine!” from Tim 
Yager did more than surprise him. It 
sent his thoughts winging back home, to 
his own puny, crippled son, whom he had 
left in the hands of strangers. Those 
strangers might be ever so kind; some 
day somebody was going to glance at the 
rich contractor’s son and remark, pity¬ 
ingly: “Poor swine!” 

He went aboard the hulk on the next 
morning in the tug he had hired to drag 
the convicts about the harbor for an out¬ 
ing. He had spent a good part of the night 
in restless thought; but with daylight the 
old armor of selfishness hardened again, 
and he had almost forgotten that Tim 
Yager was ever more to him than one of 
a gang of jailbirds temporarily privileged 
because of temporary good behavior. The 
sun shone warmly in the early morning as 
he stepped over the rail and gave his 
parcels of tobacco to the guard. The 
convicts were taking their exercise and 
washing down the decks at the same time. 
The only dry place was on the forecastle 
head, where the scrubbing was finished, 
and there Irwin went, to wait until all was 
done. The sound of hammering drew him 
to the bows, where a grubby bowsprit still 
projected out over the water. And be- 1 
neath it, sitting in a bowline with his feet 1 
on the inner bobstay, Tim Yager ham¬ 
mered away, fastening a new arm to the 
battered shoulder of the sea nymph. So , 
rapt was he in his work, that he never saw 
Irwin staring down at him. The work was 
crude. The carving did not match even 
the scarred and broken outline of the 
figurehead. The arm was rather short 
for complete grace. But there was the 
true fervor of the devotee in the sombre 
grey eyes of Tim Yager as he sat there, in 
his prison clothes, thumping home spikes 
and singing softly to the Nereid: 

“/ stand on deck, my dearie, and in my 
fancy see 

The faces of the loved ones that smile 
across the sea: 

Yes, the faces of the loved ones, but 
midst them all so clear, 

I see the one I love the best—your bonny 
face, my dear. 

And it's hame, dearie, hame! Oh, it's 
hame I want to be, 

My tops'ls are hoisted, and I must put 
to sea: 

For the oak and the ash and the bonny 
ivied tree 

Are all growin' green in my North 
country.” 

Tim whacked home the final spike, and 
leaned back to regard his work of love. 

“There you are, old Nereid' Now you 
look like a pretty gal again,” he cried 
jubilantly, and patted the new wood as 
tenderly as he might pat living flesh. 
Then he caught sight of Irwin, leaning far 
over, peering at the figurehead. 

“What’s that?” demanded Irwin, 
sharply. “ Nereid! D’ye mean to tell me 
this is the old Nereid! Impossible!” 

Yager sneered contemptuously. 

“You used to rave about the pity of 
using her for a coolie ship,” he said. 
“Building breakwaters must ha’ dusted 
yer eyes over, Mister Irwin. If you still 
feel sorry for the old hooker, make ’em 
give her a coat o’ outside paint, and touch 
up the figurehead. She’ll look good as 
ever now she’s got two arms.” 

M ANY a thoughtful look did Irwin send 
towards Tim Yager as the hulk was 
towed around. The last man in the world 
to be expected to show a poetic or roman¬ 
tic strain was Tim Yager. Tim had seen 
nothing deplorable in the old clipper’s 
being condemned to freight China coolies 
to the Guano Islands. At least he had so 
implied on that day when they had last 
furled her sails together. If any man of 
that last crew might be expected to nurse 
a sentiment for a ship it was Irwin himself. 
Yet he had not even recognized his old 
love, while Tim Yager, a convict through 
force of early mistraining, not only re¬ 
membered the ship that had made him a 
sailor, but spent his scanty time and 
imperfect art to repair some of her stolen 
graces when other men were earning their 
own creature comforts. 

Irwin was scarcely happy. He stood on 
the steering grating, handling the old 
wheel whose brasswork he had so often 


“THEY USED TO 
CALL ME 
‘WEARY 
WINIFRED’” 


The personal story of a 
woman who never was 
really sick, yet always ail¬ 
ing, always too tired to 
enjoy life—and how she 
made herself in to a virile, 
vital being of super¬ 
health and strength. 


I N NEW YORK CITY there 
lives a woman who has such 
amazing vitality that she is 
the envy of all her friends. 
Yet not so long ago they used to 
call her “Weary Winifred.” Her 
story is printed here in her own 
words, as an open letter to all 
women who are discouraged 
with their burdens. 

“The strangest thing,” she 
says, “is that I never realized 
there was anything the matter 
with me. My life, I thought, 
was that of the ordinary wife 
and mother. I tried to be a good 
wife and mother, and at the 
same time to keep in touch with 
my social duties. 

“But somehow, I never seemed 
to catch up with myself. If I 
stayed up late one night, I could 
hardly drag myself out of bed 
the next morning. I had to can¬ 
cel engagements frequently, not 
because I was ever really sick, 
but simply because I was too 
weary to make the effort. I 
looked tired, acted tired, and 
was tired. 

“My looks began to show the 
effect, too. My neck began to 
look stringy and hollow. My 
cheek muscles sagged, my com¬ 
plexion was ‘pasty’ and color¬ 
less. My figure began to look 
dumpy. My age—which was 
only twenty-five—began to feel 
like fifty. Life was becoming 
‘just too much for me’—and I 
didn’t know why. 

“Of course I did things about 
this state of affairs. I took pills 
and powders. I tried various 
creams and lotions for my com¬ 
plexion. I tried, in various ways, 
to gain strength and yet reduce 
weight, changing from one 
thing to another. I ‘fussed’ with 
everything. 

“Yet with all these little ail¬ 
ments, I was not really sick. 
There was nothing organic the 
matter with me. And so it never 
occurred to me that I was not 
a normal woman. I just thought 
that I was the victim of ills that 
a great many unfortunate 
women were heir to. 

“But one day, something hap¬ 
pened that made me ‘sit up and 
take notice.’ I read an article 
telling the story of Annette Kel- 
lermann’s life—of how she, who 
is called ‘the world’s most per¬ 
fectly formed woman,’ was once 
a puny, ailing girl, always in 
ill health. The story of how 
she dragged herself out of her 



misery and actually made her¬ 
self the lovely creature of glor¬ 
ious health and beauty that she 
is to-day was a revelation to me. 
Tndeed, I was so lost in admira 
tion for that wonderful woman 
that I wrote her. In response, 
I received not only a charming 
personal letter from Miss Keller- 
mann, but, far more important, 
a copy of her book called ‘The 
Body Beautiful’—a book which 
I can truthfully say led me to 
my present health and happi¬ 
ness. 

“That little book opened my 
eyes to the fact that it is totally 
unnecessary for women to suffer 
as they do — totally unnecessary 
for them to be continually in¬ 
capacitated by petty little ailments 
—totally unnecessary for them to 
look old and haggard and worn. 

“I know that this is so because 
I have proved it. To-day I am 
practically never tired. I am never 
nervous or irritable. I never have 
any of the petty ailments from 
wh.ch so many women suffer. I 
look years younger than most any 
other woman of my age. My step 
is springy, my eyes are bright, my 
skin is firm and clear, and my 
body is slender and has the free, 
lithe grace of a young girl. 

“I cannot too strongly recom¬ 
mend to other women that they 
take this simple way out of their 
troubles. It is so easy!” 

FREE—The Body Beautiful 

Annette Kellermann, in this book 
—which she will send absolutely 
free, upon request to any woman 
—tells exactly how she trans¬ 
formed herself from an invalid 
into a woman world-famous for 
her health and beauty. Any wo¬ 
man, by devoting only fifteen 
minutes a day to her methods, 
can obtain a perfect figure, neither 
too stout nor too thin, mould each 
part of her body to graceful, 
youthful lines; can acquire a 
clear, healthy complexion; and 
can overcome weaknesses and 
physical troubles that so many 
women suffer from. 

If you would like to have a copy 
of Annette Kellermann’s new 
book, write for it. There is no 
charge or obligation. Simply 
write a letter or mail the coupon 
below. Do it this minute—it may 
be the beginning of a new kind of 
health and happiness for you. 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc. 

225 West 39th St., Suite 569, New York City 
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Dear Miss Kellermann: Kindly send me entirely 
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Quality and purity. Eno containing noth.ng 
that may possibly do you harm. Eno—with its 
fifty years’ reputation. Eno—approved and 
used by doctors and nurses. So, for your health’s 
sake, be sure you get 
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polished as a lad, steering her after the 
puffing tug. He saw Yager, smoking some 
of the tobacco he had brought, watching 
the passing panorama of the harbor rest¬ 
lessly as if the feel of the deck under his 
feet transported him back across the years 
to brighter days when the old ship was not 
a hulk. The sparkling sea was dotted with 
small sailboats and motor boats, excursion 
steamers and anchored liners and cargo 
vessels. All about the Nereid’s decks the 
convicts lounged, a few taking notice of 
their changing surroundings, most of 
them just enjoying their novel laziness. 
The prison guards relaxed, but only in 
appearance. They never really forgot that 
they were guards over a gang of convicts, 
nor let the convicts forget it. Irwin made 
a request of the chief warder, and, receiv¬ 
ing permission, called Yager to the helm. 

“Come and steer her, Yager,” he said 
shortly. “She handles as well as ever, 
though she’s only being dragged by the 
snout.” 

The convict responded with unex¬ 
pected eagerness, and steered with his 
rather sullen face alight and keen, while 
Irwin stood by, like an officer of the 
watch, conning the ship as if she were fly¬ 
ing down the Trades clothed to the dog- 
vanes with gleaming canvas. The rippling 
wavelets were raised by the tug’s wash 
into small seas, which splashed and 
gurgled at the bows. The gaunt, naked 
main lowermast with its long naked 
mainyard, creaked and chirruped at 
partners and truss, bringing taut the 
braces until a dreamy sailor with recollec¬ 
tion strong upon him might easily see in 
fancy a straining clipper, full-clothed in 
the glory of speed and grace. Irwin was 
humming a soft tune, and soon the tune 
grew to recognizable volume. Then Tim 
Yager’s pipes rumbled, hoarsely at first, 
rising to pitch with Irwin’s, until the 
mellow old deepwater song rolled forth. 

“There once was a man who was boast¬ 
ing on the (, uay, 

‘Oh, I have a ship, and a gallant ship is 
she. 

Of all the ships that be, she is far the best 
for me, 

And she's sailing in thd Lowlands low .’ 

Lowlands, Lowlands, she’s sailing in 
the Lowlands low.’ ” 

Nobody took any notice. The guards 
lounged at ease. The convicts might as 
well have been back at moorings for all 
the interest they showed in the outing. 
They played, wrangled, smoked and spat, 
and when Irwin’s baskets of food were 
opened they ate like wolves. But as for 
pleasure in the breezy outing, they 
evinced none. Irwin and Tim Yager 
alone appeared to have been plucked out 
of themselves and set down in a new 
world 

Off the entrance to the inner harbor, a 
grubby little motor boat whistled shrilly 
for room, and as she bustled importantly 
past she dragged behind her a ramshackle 
old lighter, one of the old barges which 
steamers once used to land their passen¬ 
gers, slinging them over in two-decker 
baskets. A chorus of treble voices out- 
shrilled the little boat’s whistle, and fifty 
bright-eyed children waved excited greet¬ 
ings to the sombre hulk with her grace¬ 
less gang. A few adults were there, each 
with the tired eyes and pale faces of the 
worker for humanity. The youngsters 
were pitiful, until one saw their lighted 
eyes and eager, pinched faces. Crippled 
children, they were, doomed to lives of 
inactivity and pain. But under the kindly 
sun, and in the bracing air of the sea, with 
the all too rare novelty of a water excur¬ 
sion to thrill them, every single small 
martyr found a smile, and a hand wave, 
and a squeal of greeting for every boat 
they met, and it mattered not at all, if 
they knew, that the grimy old hulk they 
greeted carried a lot of evildoers who had 
no response to give them except, maybe, 
a curse for their freedom. 

Tim Yager stopped singing when he 
saw them, and his eyes fell after the one 
glance. The color swept over his face. 
Irwin watched them until he could see 
them no more, and his face appeared 
suddenly set and stern. 

“What hospital ’s that lot from?” he 
asked the warder. 

“No hospital,” grunted the official. 
Long association with convicts had dulled 
the edge of his interest in the unfortunate. 
“Every week a few folks with nothing else 
to do gather up all the crippled kids they 
can find, and take them out for an airing.” 


“But all those from one city?” Irwin 
was stupefied for a moment. His mind 
flashed back homewards. He wondered if 
by any chance his own crippled lad were 
the object of such pity from strangers. 
The warden glanced at him curiously, and 
laughed. 

“All those? You haven’t seen much of a 
city’s troubles, have you? That many 
don’t begin to tally the lame kids you’ll 
find in a big town like this, or any other 
town.” 

Until the hulk was nearly back to 
moorings, Irwin remained aloof from 
everybody else. Then he approached Tim 
Yager, who had kept the wheel all day 
refusing to be relieved, revelling in, 
memories. 

“Tim, how much longer are you in— 
have you to serve?” asked Irwin, with a 
strangely subdued note in his voice. 

“Three months,” snapped Tim, angry 
at being so brutally hauled back to the 
present. He hove up the wheel, to follow 
the tug to the buoy. 

“I have a job ready for you when your 
time’s up,” Irwin said, and abruptly 
boarded the tug the moment it ranged 
alongside. 

O NE sunshiny morning three months 
after the convicts’ picnic, a smart, 
clean-lined old clipper ship moved grace¬ 
fully away from the city wharves under 
newly installed motor power. She was as 
clean as a crew of old-time deepwater 
sailors could scrub her. Her brass blazed 
like molten gold. She had one mast 
standing, and one long yard was crossed 
on it, and the rigging was glistening black, 
and the service dazzling white. All along 
her spacious maindeck a snowy awning 
was spread, and under it were wheel 
chairs, soft-cushioned benches, and ham¬ 
mocks. Under her bright painted bow¬ 
sprit a lovely Nereid smiled out over the 
sea. Her golden hair flowed back over 
gleaming shoulders, and one slim arm was 
curved along her side. The other arm was 
outstretched, beckoning whoever saw to 
follow. That arm was not as slim as the 
other; nor was it entirely in proportion. 
Something was lacking, too, in an artistic 
sense. But there it was, and the sea 
nymph seemed rather proud of it. There 
were many happy youngsters under the 
snowy awning behind her whose limbs 
were much worse than that arm. 

Some grown-ups moved about the 
spotless decks, looking as if they might 
recently have looked tired-eyed and 
weary, but had lost their weariness in a 
new, adequately justified enthusiasm. 
Every toy and amusement desired by 
children was there, and there was in no 
place the slightest hint of “Institutional¬ 
ism.” A grizzled old one-armed sailorman 
steered, and a crowd of kids hung around 
him without drawing a growl. Leslie 
Irwin stood apart, gazing in silence at a 
curly-headed boy of twelve who dashed 
madly among the chairs on a gladsome 
crutch. The lad’s white face looked like a 
fragile copy of Irwin’s bronzed features. 
Walking the poop, full of his responsibili¬ 
ties, Tim Yager watched his new com¬ 
mand. Kiddies were shy of Tim. This 
was the first outing of the Nereid Sun¬ 
shine Ship, and his face looked rather 
stern. He had to live up to Irwin’s trust, 
since the old ship had been purchased, 
burned out, scoured and refitted and 
given into his care. But Tim had big 
pockets, and all were full. He was as shy 
as the kiddies, if truth were known; but 
he smiled chokily when a little urchin 
hobbled up on an enormous club foot, 
grinning cheekily, and looted a pocket of 
apples from behind. The news of the 
looting sped around like a radio message, 
and Tim Yager’s big pockets went flat as 
becalmed stu’ns’ls. 

Irwin only waited to see that. He 
heard Tim’s growl, and saw some small 
faces fall, only to brighten again with the 
swift realization that the growl could 
never mean harm. Then he quietly low¬ 
ered himself over the side into a trailing 
launch alongside, and hastily put off for 
the breakwater, where his convict labor 
was now housed in barracks ashore. 

As he sped shorewards his gaze rested 
long upon the smoothly gliding old clip¬ 
per. She looked bare, without her spars: 
but fancy supplied those. It seemed not 
quite right for her to be moving that way 
under motor power; but she seemed to 
flirt with the wavelets as if not at all 
humiliated. And the smiling sea nymph 
at her prow beckoned with her short right 
arm as if life was beginning all over again. 


